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PILOT SAYS 
CENTURY NOT 
SAFE LINE: 


7 





CENTURY SCAB LIST: 





The following list were in 
flying status as of March 31, 
on Century Air Lines: 


Merle F. Buck 
T. R. Potts 
H. S. Clark 
M. A. Johnson 
E. B. Smith 
Joe James 


E. M. Day, Jr. 


Mental Hazard 


MAIL CONTRACTS MAY 





To Gain Status — 
From Congress 


BE CANCELLED 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢. (ANS). | 


| 
MAJ. GEN. J. E. FECHET 
(RET.) SAYS: 


} 
| 
| 





“It has fallen to my lot to 
spend much time in close as- 
sociation with flying men. 
Several times their quick- 
witted work, cool courage, 
and accurate judgments have 
saved my life. I appreciate 
it. I have seen these men 
under fire, at play, at work, 
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LOYALTY IS 


SUBJECT OF 
REAL PLEA 


President Behncke Tells 
Why Membership Need to 
Express Faith 








— Governmental recognition of 
mental hazard and instability in| 
air line piloting is being given ni 
the form of a joint resolution be- | 
fore Congress. | 

Rep. James M. Mead (N.Y.) ac- 


EXPERIENCE PROVED 


C. H. Reeves HARD TEACHER 





in every strata of society, 
and I have yet to be ashamed 
of their performance. Take 
it from one who has trained 
thousands of them, who has 
lived and flown with them 


ENTER MENTAL HAZARD 


Frank Ormsbee Tells Con-| 
. F. Shel 
PLEA F. F eltz 


gressional Committee on | 
Appropriations | 

| C. W. Childress 

M. P. Knighton 


| Sam G. Grebe 
Jack Stewart 


Scabs and Traitors Found 
From Century Wage Dis- 
pute to Be Treated 


Cord’s Attorney Shut up By 


Committee Chairman with 
Threat of Rejection 


By FRANK E. ORMSBEE | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (ANS). 
—The brief month of February 
has been so crowded with rapidly 
occurring events affecting the en- 
tire aviation industry as well as 
the pilots that it is going to be 
difficult to write them in their 
chronological order. However, here | 
goes for a brief synopsis that will | 





Earl A. Fields 
Geo. E. Halsey 
Ken Oliver 

H. W. Lucas 
Russel Mossman 
In Hospital: 
Sidney Cleveland 
Theo Graff 


Ira Smalling 
Checked but did not go to 
work—reason unknown: 


Wm. Seifers 
Wiley Moore 








give the picture and allow us to 
touch the high spots. | 

Let us start with the amazing | 
offer E. L. Cord made before the | 
House Appropriations Committee, 
to carry all domestic and foreign 
air mail for fifty per cent (50%) 
of what the Government is now 
paying. 

Picture, if you can, a Congress 
engrossed in conducting a business 
of world-wide significance—billions 
for reconstruction, unemployment 
programs, hunger marches on the 
Capitel, anti-injundction “pilis, “war | 
with China, prohibition, etc.—then 
visualize if you can how much at 
home I felt on arriving in Wash- 
ington. How hopeless the task of 
interesting Congressmen in prob- 


| 
| 








Century Pilots 
First to Fight 
In ALPA Cause 


MEMBERSHIP TO SHOW 
THANKS IN BENEFIT 


The Century controversy gained 
nation-wide publicity almost the 
moment the lock-out became effec- 
tive. Headquarters stood back of 
these boys from before the drastic 
action brought public indignation 


a 





Se «te nant wf 


tive in postal subsidy of air mail, | 


Air Line Pilots’ Association: 


introduced the following as the a 
rect effort of Frank Ormsbee, |. 
Washington representative of the 


for fifteen long years, the 
first-class flying man a 
professional.” 





“To safeguard rights of air mail 
pilots to collective representation. 

“Whereas, aerial transportation 
is a necessary part of the com- 
munication and transpottation of 
the United States, both interstate 
and foreign, for the safe carriage 
of passengers, mail commerce; and 

“Whereas the employment of 
pilots and the development of air 
transportation is a necessary part 
of our national security and de-| 
fense through the support it pro- | 
vided to the research, experimen- | 
tal, and other work necessary to} 
the proper development of con- 





| 


engines, equipment, and methods | 
of navigation; and 
“Whereas the United States! 
Government, through the develop- 
ment of airways and its air mail 
system is spending large sums) 
yearly to stimulate and further the | 
expansion of commerciai aviation | 
as a national industry; and, | 
For Safety | 

“Whereas the United States 
Government is spending large sums | 


yearly for the purpose of super- | 


|; —Staunch 
stantly improving aircraft, aircraft) Pilots and denouncing statements | P@ 
against E. L. Cord were made here | 








Pilots Praised 


By DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Pilot B. M. “Monty” Shelton of 
Western Air Express states, “As a 
member of The Silent Legion, I 
will keep the business of ALPA 





By Postmaster 
In W V ashington 


TELLS COMMITTEE $600) 


NONE TOO SMALL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (ANS). 
support of Air Line 


Postmaster General 
a hearing of the 


today by 
Brown before 


tions. 

“The Cord company has been 
carrying a lot of passengers and 
has been doing some good work,” 
he said, “but their planes are not 
equipped with 2-way radio; they 
do not get the weather service; 


they pay their pilots only a frac- | 


tio. of what the regular air-mail 


}secret. A. L. P. A. on our Flying 
|Card should mean Alert, Loyal, 
| Progressive, Active in Association 

if 


affairs.”’ 
| These words are very true. 
ithe Association is to thrive, become 
| the success we all know it must be; 
|if it is to properly protect the fu- 
|ture of our profession, those prin- 
\cipals must be strictly adhered to. 
|'To the organization man, schooled 
in the rudiments of organized ef- 
\forts his organization almost 
rt of his religion. 
That is exactly what our attitude 
must be! 

We must conduct ourselves in 


is 


\House Committee on Appropria- | Such a manner as to bring credit 


jand honor to our group. This can 
| only be done by keeping a close 
|check on words and actions. 

Alwzys remember tht as mem 
bers of The Silent Legion loyalty 
ito our Association and considera- 
|tion for one another are para- 
mount. 

You will recall the remarks on 


“The Silent Legion” in our last 
bulletin regarding loyalty and the 
/necessity for keeping our mouths 
shut when discussing Association 
affairs with non-association mem- 
bers. 

| There have been some serious 
| breaches of these ethics which we 
have been trying so hard to es- 
tablish. 

In the first place, men who can- 
jnot get these principles through 
|their heads do not belong in the 
| Association. They are quitters and 


vising aircraft manufacturer and | pilots are paid and there are a 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) {great many differences in opera- 
tion.” 

During the hearing, the Post- 
master General was questioned by 
|several members of the committee 


lems affecting pilots seemed! I was ‘es the Gea tatewede. 
very agreeably surprised to find | 
out how many friends we had;| E- L. Cord, as everyone knows,| _ 
how many were willing, because — mat gen gee papas ‘ae 
: canal night .|plant, assemblers o e Aubu 
cerned ‘with the pilots point of| 25 builds the Cord automobile, | Mail Pilot Citation 
Row inc aycial aviati and a body and axle company. ° ° ; 
ere 2g He also owns the Stinson Aircraft Bill Brought to Light |on the comparative costs of operat- 
which were encountered by the plant and Lycoming Motor plant. os , _|ing equipment as proposed by Cen- 
Century pilots and their impend-|_ Stop and consider for a moment) Ws sHin@ToN, D. C., March| ‘ary Ait fines and that of ower 
ret , A a T salled M F k what a fine and loyal group these 31 ANS - Fr ’ k 0 +» Mare recognized operators. He replied 
g lockout, a e r. Frank|o90 locked-out Century pilots are. ( at ). — Fran rmsbe €,|that there were several operators 
Morrison, Secretary of the geen Usually in a group of men, no Washington representative of the | using the same type equipment as 
“< se pgp of rg 00 was | matter whether they are pilots or Air Line Pilots Association today | Cord specified, but equipped prop- 
° atur Be ae = ny yet! of another profession, if some brought from obscurity a bill pass- | erly and operated in accordance! myst be treated as such. 
van Federation of Labor head.|WT0ng has been done them, they ed in Congress February 14, 1931. / with the Department’s specification| We have no fight with the op- 
can Federation of Labor head-| ually have in their ranks at least|_ The Act provides, “That the |that the bare operating costs were | orators. Our every move is a con- 
quarters open in —, to take gevennl deuble-coeeners and fonee|* ee of the United States is | in excess to what Cord proposed to | 
a a lh ms ae Se ie 


| structive one to the industry. Our 
4 rules and regulation h y 
of the Government Labor Depart-| But this group was 100%! cada’ tn aan Gee cae fe 





























carry the mail. 
Salaries Paid Pilots 








|efforts are for cooperation and a 
prescribe, to present, but not in 
ment, requesting that a conciliator 


They stood up and suffered the 





|fair deal for our employers, for if 
be directed to intercede in the 
Century controversy in Chicago, 
and to try to avoid the impending 
trouble there. 


LaGuardia Told 


|grueling experience of being out 
|of work in the heart of the win- 
iter! This binds us to them in one 
| way only ... and that is by our 
giving them the support they de- 
|serve for their loyalty . . . they 


the name of Congress, an airmail | 
flyer’s medal of honor, of appro- | 
priate design, with accompanying 
ribbon, to any person who, while | 





serving as a pilot in the air mail 
;service since May 15, 1918, has 
| distinguished, or who after the ap- 


When the pilots were finally|have carried the banner of every|proval of this Act, distinguished 


locked out, I took the question up 
with Congressman LaGuardia, who 
wired Mr. Cord as follows: 


“Airline Pilots’ Association 
have requested me to repre- 
sent them in their efforts to 
insure safety of air travel and 
maintain decent conditions 
stop I am ready to confer with 
you or representative here in 
Washington stop A bit of good 
will on your part would read- 
ily adjust existing differences 
stop The future of aviation de- 
pends on efficient experienced 
and devoted flying personnel.” 


LaGuardia also directed an in- 
quiry to the Department of Com- 
merce requesting that a very close 


check be kept on the Chicago situa- | 


tion. 


The next Congressman who be-| strike called. It was hoped there | thorized shall be awarded or pre-| 


legitimate pilot in the country. 


| The least we can do is to pay 
| our assessments 
‘knows, is small enough. These 
|men are members of an associa- 
tion to which they have shown 
their loyalty, and it is up to the 
j; association to carry out one of its 
|subjects of organization .. . that 
|of providing funds under such cir- 
; cumstances as are existent. 

' We do not want them to be ob- 
| jects of charity. They were voted 
!a strike benefit . . . our board of 
|directors has passed upon an as- 
|sessment to provide that fund. 
| That assessment was based upon a 
|period of three months at least; 
| yet we all hope they will find em- 
|ployment before three months has 





| elapsed. 
On the west coast there was no 


which, heaven | 


|himself by heroism or extraordi- 
|nary achievement while participat- 
ing in such service. 

Provided, That’no more than 
one air-mail flyer’s medal of honor 
shall be issued to any one person, 
but for each succeeding act or 
achievement sufficient to justify 
|the award of an air-mail fiyer’s 
|medal the President may award a 
suitable bar or other suitable de- 
vice to be worn as he shall direct. 
In case an individual who distin- 
|guishes himself shall have died be- 


which he may be entitled, the 
award may nevertheless be made 
| and the medal or bar or other de- 
|vice presented to such represen- 
|tative of the deceased as the Presi- 
|dent may designate, but no medal, 
|bar or device hereinbefore au- 





came interested in the situation|would be no action taken against| sented to any individual whose en- 


was Congressman Maas, who also 
wired Mr. Cord and directed a 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 


i 
| 


the Century-Pacific boys because 
lof their being organized from the 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 


\tire service subsequent to the time 
| he distinguishes himself has not 
| been honorable. 





fore the making of the award to, 


Representative Thatcher asked,|they do not survive and prosper, 


than the others are being paid?” 


At this point the Postmaster |, D ; 
asked Third Assistant | invested in the industry and we 


| General 


\“You say that they pay pilots less} what can be hoped for us? Noth- 


ing! 
Operators represent the capital 


| Postmaster General Glover for the | "Present the labor. It does not re- 


jexact figures. 


“From $200 to | quire much imagination to realize 


| $250 a month; $250 was the maxi-| that the two cannot mix, although 


mum,” Mr. Glover replied. 
The hearing followed: 
Mr. Thatcher: ‘What 


999 


average? 


is 


Mr. Brown: 
to the air-mail pilot is about $600 
‘a month, It runs from $500 to 
$700.” 


Mr. Thatcher: ‘Why is there 


the 


they may meet through channels 
of collective representation. 
No Place for Talker 

Remarks similar to the following 


|come into Headquarters again and 


“The average paid | 


again: “Well, I guess I know what 


|it is all about because I just talked 


,such a difference in the compensa- | 


‘tion paid these pilots by the Cord 


'Company and that paid by these} 


9” 


air-mail companies? 

Mr. Brown: 
had to cut their price, they can not 
{pay these fellows what they are 


“Well, th have | : 
we adap | descend to such methods of obtain- 


demanding and what they com-| 


mand.”’ 

Mr. Thatcher: 
know about the men’s qualifica- 
| tions?” 

Mr. Brown: 
pass on that.” 
| Mr. Thatcher: “The best pilot is 
| (Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 


“T do not want to 


“What do you} 


to my boss and if there is anything 
you fellows want to know, I can 
tell you.” 

As a matter of fact, this man 
who thinks he is in the “know” is 
merely a tool, a source of informa- 
tion. He is a credit neither to the 
pilots nor to operators who will 


ing information. 

During the last month, another 
type of individual has been added 
to our list of undesirables. These 
are traitors. One in particular, em- 
ployed at present on Century 
Pacific, took the pledges of our As- 
sociation and later denounced it 
publicly, appointing himself a sort 
of a publicity man for the Cord in- 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 





THE AIR’ LINE PILOT 


Two 
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DELINQUENT DUES 


AIR LINE PILOT 1010S PRestice 


| The procedure for the collection 
of dues, as explained in the Or- 
ganization Log, was adopted enly 
after a thorough study of the meth- 
ods used in other organizations. 
The collection of dues is known by 
all of us to be a “bugaboo” where 
there is laxity shown. 
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Confronted with many and sud- 
den problems during the first quar- 
ter of 1932, Headquarters found it 
=| Con to adhere strictly to the 
| procedure set forth. Now, however, 
| with our endeavor to settle down 
| gradually to a systematic method 
of mailing statements and past 
dues notices, according to the 
Association’s By-laws. 


Chicago, Illinois 














Telegram of Condolence 





Mrs. Hal George, 

pew Sen wa Statements were mailed for first 
quarterly dues month late, 
| therefore a one month’s grace per- 
iod was allowed. Statements now 
being prepared for second quarter- 
ly dues will be about 15 days late. 


Statements for the third quarterly 


When a group of men whose life work by the very nature = 


of its extreme hazards has made them comrades attempt to ex- 
press that bond of fellowship in an hour of sadness there is a 
realization of a strange inability to express what is in their 
hearts stop .In all this anomoly of facing life and its problems 
there is nothing as great or as comforting as the inspiration to 
carry on the ideals and work born in the minds of those whose 





work has been cut short by death stop Hal George would want dues will, without question, be 
us to carry on and that is exactly what we must strive to do stop mailed according to _ schedule, 
The entire progress of our association shall therefore be founded which is 15 days prior to the due 
on the same valiant principles for which Hal George stood domi- date. 


nant and in carrying on we hope to express a sincerity of mem- ; ; 
ory to one of the finest characters in our profession stop And § | Let us review just what this pro- 
we pray for the capability to carry on as Hal would want us to cedure is and apply the process to 
and to be to you his wife all that you would have us be. |the third quarter, at which time 
David L. Behncke, | Headquarters will be in step with 
President, | the schedule. 
Air Line Pilots’ Assn. Petite Macken Dubs 4 
eee The third quarter begins July 1. 


HAL GEORGE |Fifteen days in advance, or on 

On March 29th, Hal George was killed flying the mail|June 15, Headquarters will mail 
between Columbus and Newark. He was a director of this | t#tements. Members then have up 
o July 15 to make remittance. 

Association and one of its original organizers and his loss | Failing this, Headquarters will then 
was very keenly felt. |mail a second notice. Fifteen days 


later, or July 30, members who 
You are all familiar with the way this Association | have not made payment will re- 


was formed through the medium of escrow agreements ceive another notice, on which is 
and finally an organization meeting was held at the Morri- ore 5; ie sg gy 
son Hotel, Chicago. I was then acting as Central Figure and | copy of this notice is mailed to 
was held over in Omaha because of bad weather on my the member’s Council. 

run. Everything seemed to be going wrong but when I re-| One full month is then allowed 
turned to Chicago, Hal George and Frank Ormsbee had | 


‘‘Some Scrapper” 
A. F. of L. Says 


of Association 


TRADE JOURNAL YARN 
OF CORD FIGHT 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 

The following is a verbatum 
excerpt from the Railway Car- 
men’s Journal...one of the trade 
journals of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor affiliations. ..such 
articles ran in this group of pub- 
lications whose approximate cir- 
culation is 15,000,000 readers. 
From this can be seen the tre- 
mendous prestige gained from 
ALPA being affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. 

By Budd L. McPhillip 
Back in the early dawn of his- 
tory—4,750 years before the birth 
of Christ—there was a strike of 
workers on the great pyramid 
which King Snerferu was building 
at Medum, Egypt. 


And in the United States, dur- 
ing February, 1932—more than 
6,000 years later —there was a 
strike of airplane pilots employed 
by the Century Air Lines. 


The basic cause of these two 
labor controversies was the same. 
In both instances the men quit 
work because the boss tried to re- 
duce their living standards. 


King Sneferu’s workers, accord- 
ing to Egyptologists who can read 
all the funny little characters on 
the baked clay tablets which serv- 
ed for writing paper in “Snef’s” 
day were slaves, and banding to- 
gether in a form of organization, 
they rebelled when the king cut 
their food allowances in half. 

The Century Air Lines cut the 
wages of its flyers 40 per cent and 
demanded that they sign “yellow 
dog” contracts—anti-union agree- 
ments which have been correctely 
described as “slave pacts”. All the 
pilots rebelled. 

It was news to me when I cl 
in Ward’s “Ancient Lowly” about 
the strike of the pyramid workers. 
And it was probably news to mil- 
lions of Americans when they read 

about the airplane pilots’ strike 





before action is taken. This brings 

ja delinquent member up to August 

arrived giving the whole proposition new life and with the | 30, or two months in arrears. At 
coming of the Key Men from all quarters of the United | this time, he is up for suspension. | 
States the success of the meeting was assured. This procedure is certainly fair, 
yet definite in results. It is, of 
It has taken a great amount of determination and | course, not expected that members 
hard work to put this Association over. | will take advantage of the leniency 


Many times , 
: ‘ ‘ offered, and Headquarters is con- 
have all felt discouraged and in those hours of discourage-| fdent 1 they will not do so. After 


ment Hal George was always on hand with a heartening |all, dues must be paid, so let’s all 
word. A straightforward and fearless attitude and a total} | pay them when due. 


a The collection of dues has al- 
disregard for himself set an example we were ashamed | | wenn Teen  Sieamnesidiiien hati Ses sonar 
not to follow. organization, whether fraternal, 

é . social, a worker’s organization, or 
Hal George was without a doubt one of the reed union. Headquarters has follow- 
characters this profession has yet produced. The pilots on|ed the union method of collecting 
Transcontinental & Western Air should take the MEMOry |e a ben pees gt = prac- 
of Hal George as an inspiration to carry on that which he | “© 2@8 been found the bes 


: 5 | Please do not feel, however, that 
so valiantly fought for—representation for the men follow-| other union ideas are being adopt- 


ing the dangerous and uncertain calling of air line flying.|ed. We are not a union; we are 
jan Association. In every piece of 
Personally I have felt the loss of Hal George far more e | literature—in every news release, 
deeply than these few words would indicate. The last|the word Association has been 
° i" . : . “a used. 
time I saw him alive his words were, “‘We will encounter | — 
many obstacles before we can class ourselves as a success-| The press terms any organiza- 
ful organization but we must meet and overcome them and |tion meaning “business” a union; 
carry on our fight for representation and protection for the |2"4 sad, but true, we cannot con- 


2 : trol the press. Doctors are profes- 
men flying the air commerce lines of the country.” fewer men. They have a: profes- 


: | sional organization. But, should a 
It is our plan to hang a good likeness of Hal George | 5 ,oup apa -v get together and 


in Headquarters’ offices with his own words inscribed | agree to do the same type of op- 
thereon, ““‘We must carry on!” It will be an inspiration to | e*tion at a certain fixed sum, they 

ould be immediately branded by 
every member of this Association to carry on the w ork |e 


press as a “doctor’s union.’ 
Director Hal George was instrumental in starting. | But enough on this subject. 


|Members must realize that no per- 

The greatest tribute that can be paid to anyone, whose | sonalities se area ae soinaathaes 
work has been cut short by the hands of death, is to carry lof dues. There is a fixed procedure; 
that work to a successful conclusion. |members permitting themselves to 
|become in “bad standing” because 
| ot being in arrears are automati- 
| cally deprived of Association rights 
j and privileges, and Headquarters 
This first issue of The Air Line Pilot naturally has| |as well as Association members, 
been faced with many of the mechanical set-backs in news-|™0st certainly would not want this 


nake-u to happen. 
a ae Carry your Flying Card in the 


However, as we become more familiar with the news| 5#™e case with your Department 
;}of Commerce License. It is your 
matter and limited space for it, we promise a better N€WS- | identification; it proves you have 


—D. L. B. 





| members of an international asso- 


and learned that these flyers were 


|ciation, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Young Association Fights 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
is the youngest international asso- 
ciation in:America. It was formed 
during 1931 and affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. in September of that 
year. Its international president 
is David L. Behncke, a former 
U. S. Army airplane pilot and now 
and airmail route flyer for the 
Boeing line out of Chicago. 

Like Behncke, the majority of 
the new association’s members are 
ex-army or navy flyers. Many of 
them made thrilling records in the 
service of the United States or 
allied nations during the World 
War. 

Behncke was practically the 
founder of the association. Since 
the development of commercial 
flying in America several organi- 
zations have been formed. 

There was the “Air Mail Pilots 
of America,’ organized in 1920 
when the flyers worked directly for 
the U. S. Post Office Department, 
the “National Air Pilots’ Associa- 
tion,” and a west coast group call- 
ing itself the ‘“‘Professional Pilots’ 
Association.”” Others came and 
went. 


These organizations were built 
chiefly along fraternal order lines. 
None attempted to function as a 
labor union. And often there was 
“no love lost’? between the various 
factions. 


Started Right 

Behncke insisted from the start 
that the pilots should be in a real 
trade association. He made a val- 
iant effort to turn one of the exist- 
ing groups into a labor organiza- 
tion, and when he failed to make 
the shift he started forming a new 
one—The Air Line Pilots’s oneeie? 
national Association. 


The association was a success 


750 pilots employed on regular air 
lines and the new organization soon 
had two-thirds of them on its 
roster. 


Aviation is a young industry, 
and the association, of course, is 
an organization of young men. One 
of its members gave me another 
reason for the comparative youth 
of the flyers. 


“Pilots never grow old,” he said. 
“Our association has averaged two 
deaths a month among its members 
for every month of its existence.” 

This is a high mortality rate 
when one considers the necessarily 
small membership involved. 


And this death rate was one of 
the strongest arguments for found- 
ing the association. Behncke and 
other organizers saw the enormous 
progress made by the Standard 
Railroad Labor Organizations in 
promoting safer equipment and 
safer methods in steam transporta- 
tion lines. 


“We will try to do the same 
thing for aerial transportation,” 
they said. And they set out to do 
it. 

~The association’s primary pur- 
pose is to promote safety in the 
air—for themselves and for the 
passengers entrusted to their care. 
The members realize something 
that evidently many employers 
have never been able to compre- 
hend — that safety is the best in- 
vestment that any industry can 
make. 


Flyers Exploited 


There are plenty of other rea- 
sons for the association’s existence, 
however. The same “open shop” 
interests which have had to fight 
“on the ground,” are securing con- 
trol of aerial transportation and 
using the same methods to exploit 
flyers. 


As a matter of fact, the Century 
Air Lines is headed by E. L. Cord, 
president of the Cord Corporation 
which controls the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company, the Lycoming 
Manufacturing Company, the 
Limousine Body Company, the 
Stinson Aircraft Corporation and 
the Columbia Axel Company — as 
choice a collection of notorious 
“open shop” firms as can be 
brought together in America. 


It was with this Century Air 
Lines that the pilot’s association 
engaged in its first battle. 


Cord announced a 40 per cent 
wage cut and ordered the pilots to 
sign “yellow dog” contracts. The 
union attempted to negotiate. They 
were shut off by Cord’s typically 
“open shop” statement that there 
was “nothing to negotiate.” 


“The new scale is in effect,” he 
declared. “And you’ll have to take 
it. Living conditions are too high 
in this country and must be brought 
down to the level of Asia and Rus- 
sia.” 


The pilots reminded him that 
trained flyers are valuable as the 
first line of national defense. 


“Patriotism is the bunk,’ he re- 
torted. “Just a lot of sloppy sen- 
timentalism going south.” 


Underhanded Methods 


Incidentally, on the same day 
that the head of the Century Air 
Lines was sneering at patriotism, 
another official of his company was 
in Washington trying to get the 
firm a fat air mail contract from 
the United States Government. 


Cord declared he was going to 
“Take the romance out of flying,” 
and put it on the same productive 
scale as his factories. At his big 
auto plant in Auburn, Indiana, it 
is claimed he is paying skilled me- 
chanics 15 cents an hour. 


The pilots pointed out to him 
that he was already paying flyers 
nearly 40 per cent less than the 
wage rates of other aerial trans- 
portation companies. 

Cord, however—remained “hard 
boiled.” The pilot’s strike — the 
first in America—was on. 

Time changes, but employers do 
not. With the rare exception — 
they simply prove the rule — they 
seek to exact from workers the 
maximum production at minimum 
wages. And without organization, 
workers are merely an aggregation 
of individuals in ‘the face of ex- 
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Mental Hazard to Gain 


Status From Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
operation in order to insure and 
increase safety in air travel; and 

“Whereas it is desirable in the 
interest of economy and efficiency 
that air transportation should be- 
come economically self-sustaining 
as rapidly as possible; and 

“Whereas self-support can only 
be attained through increased pub- 
lic confidence in the safety of air 
travel and dependability of sched- 
uled operations, which is being 
greatly retarded by a. large num- 
ber of costly aircraft accidents 
and disasters resulting in deaths 
and the unfavorable publicity at- 
tending them; and 

“Whereas the lack of compre- 
hensive understanding and a co- 
operative relationship between em- 
ployer and employee leads to at- 
titudes, policies, and practices 
which tend to create and greatly 
increase physical and mental haz- 
ard causing pilot errors that result 
in aircraft accidents; and 


‘‘Whereas the percentage of ac-| 


cidents charged against pilot error 
has not decreased in spite of Gov- 
ernment support and supervision 
resulting in improved aircraft, air- 
craft engines, equipment, and aids 
to navigation; Now, therefofe be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress Assembled, 


That the Postmaster General be, 


and is hereby, directed to provide | 


by regulation that all air-transport 


| Mr. 


Pilots Praised 
By Postmaster 


(Continued from Page 1) 
supposed to get the most money, is 
he not?” 

Cream of Profession 


Mr. Brown: “These pilots with 
the old air line companies were 
many of them trained at Kelly 
Field. They are the cream of the 
profession; highly educated, and 
the finest type of men. That is the 
type I am personally willing to 
trust my neck with, but I do not 
care to fly with the barnstorming 
boys.” ; 

Mr. Wood: “Pilots have been de- 
veloping pretty fast, have they 
not?” 

Mr. Brown: ‘Well yes; there are 
a lot of people who are flying, Mr. 
Wood.” 

Mr. Wood: “I mean, the licensed 
pilots.” 

Mr. Brown: “But it is a highly 
specialized operation, and it calls 
for a very unusual man. Relatively 
few people want to become pilots, 
|and they do not fly a great many 
jyears. That is the argument that 
|they use. The air mail pilots have 


| recently formed an association and 
| they are under the leadership of a 
|very good pilot that I have flown 
| with; he flew me down here from 
| Chicago one day. He is a splendid 
fellow, one of the United Air Line 
pilots. 





Thatcher: “Is that Orms- 


| bee?” 


| 


Behncke Cited 
Mr. Brown: “No; that is Behn- 
cke. They are both pretty level- 


operators who hold air mail con- | headed boys. 


tracts or route certificates, or in 
the future shall bid on or obtain or 
hold air mail contracts or route 
certificates shall be 


pilots employed vy them to collec- 


tive representation and bargaining | draw $600 or $250 a month?” 
representatives | 


through and by 
voluntarily chosen by them, with- 
out influence, or coercion on the 
part of their employers. 

“That any attempted coercion, 
influence or interference with em- 





required to| 


recognize and agree to the right of | Mr. Brown: “Yes, that is true.” 


The Chairman: “Of course, all 


|pilots are examined and have to 


ment.”’ 
The Chairman:. ‘Whether they 


Mr. Brown: “But some are much 


better than others.” 


; The Chairman: 
| $600 a month is too much.” 


“T do not think 


Mr. Brown: “I do not gentle- 


ployees in the selection of their|men. I have been around with them 


representative or 


representatives | quite a bit. 


Those things will ul- 


by their employer or employers, or | timately solve themselves, but there 


their refusal to recognize, agree to, 
and meet with such voluntarily 
chosen representative or represen- 
tatives for the purpose of discuss- 
ing disputes and differences and 
policies and conditions affecting re- 
muneration for services and 
changes in policies, methods, and 
equipment affecting flying and 
working conditions, shall constitute 
grounds for the cancellation of 
such carrier’s contracts or route 
certificates. 

“That the Postmaster General 
be, and hereby is, directed to en- 
force the provisions of this resolu- 
tion.” 





Loyalty Is Subject 
of Real Appeal 


(Continued from Page 1) 
terests. The Association will take 
care of this type man according to 
the procedures set forth in the By- 
laws. 

A list of Century scabs, traitors 
and weak sisters of which there 
are plenty on Century Pacific who 
continued to work after their 
brother pilots had been unscrupu- 
lously legislated against, is to be 
published next issue. Headquar- 
ters requests that every member 
memorize this list and accord 
these men the treatment they de- 
serve, 

In the judgment of this treat- 
ment there is one thing only to 
consider and that is the complete 
lack of consideration given by 
these traitors. 

One of the severest weaknesses 
is that which does not allow for 
any man to stand up and fight 
along with his fellows-in-profession 
for the advancement and safety of 
each other’s life. 

Beyond that, there is little to be 
written about scabs or traitors, 
other than they be accorded no fel- 
lowship by any congregation of hu- 
man hearts who have self-respect. 


is a very great disparity in the 
compensation paid all along the 
line and in the whole operation.” 





Century Pilots First to 
Fight in ALPA Cause 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Century pilots in Chicago; nor had 
they received a wage reduction. 

Cord lost no time, however, in 
starting trouble against them. 
This action resulted in six of them 
being discharged . . . they also are 
eligible for the benefit fund. 

The balance who are still work- 
ing are about fifty-fifty split and 
the disloyal ones are to be classed 
along with the Chicago scabs. All 
these names will be published in 
the next issue of The Air Line 
Pilot. 

There has been one or two 
members who have seen fit to write 
in to Headquarters and offer seri- 


strike benefit funds. Headquarters 
has very definite ideas regarding 
members whose attitudes are such 
as not to be willing in lending a 
helping hand to brother pilots who 
have sacrificed much so that our 
profession might have a chance to 
survive. 

Much more could be written on 
this subject, but Headquarters 
feels that with these one or two 
exceptions we are all only too glad 
to contribute the few dollars nec- 
essary to have staged this fight. It 
has been a decent fight against a 
man who has the attitude of deg- 
regation against our profession. 

Headquarters especially urges 
every last one of our members to 
do everything possible to help the 
locked-out Century pilots locate 
another job with some legitimate 
operator. 

The least we can do is to pay 
our assessments willingly and 





promptly. 


have licenses from the Govern- | 





Members 
Say: 








Directors 
Say: 











All journals published by Pilot 
roups and associations have 
heretofore held their columns open 
to membership remarks. They all 
have developed inte a medium of 


wrangling between them. Kindly 
regard this column as always be- 
ing open to constructive criticism. 
Communicatoins to the contrary 
will be returned. 
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War and the Secretary of the Navy 
as well as Colonel Young. In the 


from all parts of the country. 
Some of them wrote letters, and 
many of them wired Mr. Cord se- 


of commercial aviation to recon- 
sider and adjust his difficulties. 
Congress Warned 
Congressman LaGuardia, on 
February 18th, called attention to 
Congress on the floor of the House 


tury pilots, mentioning Mr. Cord’s 
offer before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, advising that 
Congress take steps to prevent 
such unscrupulous business men 
from enjoying a mail contract. He 
severely criticised the Century 


‘records a letter written by Mr. 
Bliss, General Manager for Cord, 
addressed to Mr. Pfeuffer, advis- 
ing him to hire some hard-boiled 
scrappers to beat up competitors. 


|Mr. Cord’s company had stated it 


aviation, 
putting the undertaker in, and 
cautioned the public to keep off the 
Century Air Lines. 
time, Mr. Clyde Kelly, often re- 
ferred to as the father of air mail, 
denounced Mr. Cord in the public 


Cord’s lawyer that a mail contract 
for the Century Air Line would be 
out of the question, because of the 
sentiment aroused against Mr. 
Cord by his unfair action. 

At the same time, Congressman 
Sabath and Congressman Keller 


communication to the Secretary of | 


meantime, in response to requests | 
directed to all pilots through Chi- | 
cago, many Congressmen and Sena- | 
tors became interested in helping | 
us through appeals sent to them! 


verely criticising him for his ac-; 
tion and advising him in the name | 


to the unfair lockout of the Cen- |! 


Company and submitted for the} 


He also mentioned the fact that) 
|}was taking the romance out of} 


adding that they were} 


About this) 


press for his action and advised | 


Congressman James Mead, Chair- 
man of the Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee, to Mr. Cord, in 
|addition to the other telegrams he 
|had reecived, finally brought him 
to Washington. The telegram in 
question reads as follows: 





“Present dispute involving 
your pilots is embarrassing 
and will impede progress here 
of friends of aviation who are 
anxious to promote the indus- 
try. You can see where safety 
and responsibility enter 
largely in this question. Hope 
you can conciliate without de- 
lay.” 


Bill in Making 


| The significance of this telegram 
|lies in the fact that Congressman 
|Mead had prepared a bill (H. R. 
|9841) in which Mr. Cord was pri- 
|marily interested. It practically 
meant that a large percentage of 
|the present mail rates would be 
cancelled and thrown open to com- 
petitive bidding, giving Cord an 
| opportunity to make good his sen- 
sational offer. 

Cord was again advised to ad- 
just his difficulties with his pilots, 
|stating that there was so much 
sentiment being built up against 
|him that the possibility of getting 
any legislation that would afford 


jhim an opportunity to get mail| 


contracts was impossible until such 
difficulties were settled. Cord of- 
fered to combat this sentiment 
through the press and by radio. He 
was told that such methods would 
gain him nothing; that assurance 
| from his pilots indorsing his opera- 
ition as safe and fair would do 
more for his cause than thousands 
expended in combating the senti- 
ment against him. It was further 
|stated that he would really save 
money if he would take back the 
|pilots he let go and pay them 
| $1,000 a month. 


Congressman LaGuardia again 
called the attentions of Congress 
on the floor of the House of Mr. 
Cord’s unfair action, pointing out 
|the circular which Mr. Cord had 


wired Mayor Cermak urging that|/ used under the heading of “An 
an investigation of Mr. Cord’s ac-| Patriotic Appeal.’ Following his 
tivities in Chicago be instituted.| address, Congressman Arnold sub- 
Wires and letters were being sent|mitted for the records a letter 


ested. It is one of the things that 
every passenger is interested in. 
Without going too deeply into 
the subject I want to say now that 
it is absolutely necessary that the 
development of commercial avia- 
tion be carried out along construc- 
tive, cooperative lines. Mr. Cord’s 
|attitude with references to his 
|pilots defeats any efforts in that 
| direction. His offer to carry the air 
jmail for 50% of what it can be 
|carried for now is something that 
|should be carefully checked before 
|eredence is given to his remarks. 
In a few of his statements he 





—|makes a number of errors. 


Cites Cord’s Inability 


| I just want to call to the atten- 
tion of the committee at this time 
that Mr. Cord cannot carry the 
mail at 50% less than it is carried 
today and do it safely, because the 
essential requiremnt in carrying 
;air mail is cooperation between 
| the pilots and the executives. This 
|is a young industry. It is in the 
same stage railroads were in sev- 
;eral years ago; and pilots have 
| been practically the heart of the 
industry all through its develop- 
ment. We are trying and hope to 
guide its future developments along 
| safe lines that will eventually lead 
to economy. Mr. Cord’s offer is too 
| radical. His methods of operation 
| would practically change the entire 
accepted standard of overhaul and 
|maintenance and general require- 
ments that are in effect today. 
These economies in operation are 
gradually coming about. They are 
being conducted with safety as the 
first requirement. Mr. Cord— 


Mr. Young (Interposing): May 
I interrupt? 
The Chairman: No; you can 


make notes and answer his state- 
ments later. 

Mr. Young: I would like to have 
him submit his figures on these 
things, and I would like to ask him 
some questions right now. 

The Chairman: There will be no 
questions from the gallery and 
anyone pursuing that line will be 
ejected from the room. 

Mr. Ormsby: I am only a pilot 
and I will give the picture of com- 
;mercial aviation from the pilot’s 

viewpoint later. 

I just want to say that Mr. 
Cord’s offer in influencing mem- 
bers of Congress and yet his as- 
sertions are not being investigated. 
I think that if this committee will 
thoroughly investigate Mr. Cord’s 
offer, his attitude with reference to 
his pilots, his equipment compared 
to other equipment, his methods of 
overhaul and upkeep, his salaries 
as compared to salaries of other 
‘operating companies, these _ will 
|have a decided effect on the final 
decision of the committee. 

Mr. Brunner: Do you represent 
the pilots’ association? 

Mr. Ormsby: Yes. 

Mr. Brunner: Is that an associa- 


ous objections to paying these boys | 


to Mr. Cord by many congressmen 
and senators. In addition to this, 
upon request from the American 
Airways Pilots, Southern Branch, 
I interviewed President Green and 
Secretary Morrison, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, asking 
that they interest American Fed- 
eration of Labor organizations in 


authority to operate in the State 
of Arizona, a right which was be- 
ing contested by the American Air- 
ways. 

Cord Denounced 

President Green and the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the entire 
American Federation of Labor 
publicly denounced Mr. Cord’s ac- 
tion in a press release. Mr. Morri- 
son wired to American Federation 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try for information regarding Mr. 
Cord’s actions and attitude towards 
organized labor. I believe an ac- 
count of the part the International 
Electrical Workers and Operators 
and other American Federation of 
Labor organizations took in the 
fight against Mr. Cord in Arizona 
will be given in another part of 
this Bulletin. 

On a number of occasions, 
while visiting some of the Con- 
gressmen and Senators, I encoun- 
tered Mr. Cord’s attorney and was 
amazed at his disregard for ac- 
curacy in the statements and pro- 
paganda he was spreading, inciden- 
tally, it. had very little material 
effect excepting to harm his cause. 
A very significant telegram from 


34429 





our fight against Cord and espe-| 
cially against his effort to obtain | 


\from Mr. Cord outlining the sub- 
|appeal and a statement which was 
| alleged to be signed by his Century 
Pacific pilots. Following this, Con- 
| gressman Larson: severely con- 


;demned Mr. Cord on the floor of | 


| the House for his attitude. 


A. F. of L. Gains Results 
In the meantime, tangible re- 
|sults were being obtained from ef- 
forts on the part of the American 


in their appeal to affiliated groups 
for information and action against 
|Mr. Cord. Congressman Mead’s 
bill was scheduled for a hearing 
before the House Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee on March 
|first. Testimony of all the parties 
| concerned is not obtainable at this 
writing. However, Mr. Glover, 
Assistant Postmaster General, was 
the first witness, after whom I gave 
testimony as follows: 

The Chairman: Please give your 
name. 

Mr. Ormsby: My name is Frank 
E. Ormsby and I represent the Air 
Line Pilots’ Association. 


The only reason I would like to 


| stance contained in the patriotic) 


Federation of Labor organizations | 


tion with a union scale of wages? 

Mr. Ormsby: We have no set 
scale of wages. There is no union 
| scale of wages at the present time; 
|and the organization is only about 
seven months’ old. 

Mr. Brunner: Your association, 
,as I understand, does not say what 
|a pilot shall receive for his work? 
Mr. Ormsby: No. 

Mr. Brunner: Is it in fact op- 
|tional with an operating company 
|as to what it shall pay? 


| Mr. Ormsby: Within certain pro- 
visions. We have not dictated to 
| anyone. 

Mr. Brunner: A carpenter gets 
/so much and a bricklayer gets so 
|much, usually a union scale. I am 
;wondering whether pilots have 
| that? 

i Reasons Told 

Mr. Ormsby: No. The principal 
| reason for the organization of the 
| pilots was that there are independ- 
ent lines which if they are en- 
|couraged will set up practically 
|what you might call cut-throat 
;methods of competition that will 
[tend to dangerous practices, such 
as competitive flying, men flying 
because they are hungry, and there 


make a statement at this time is! Will be general dissatisfaction in 
because a representative of Mr.|the ranks of the workers. At the 
Cord’s offered to carry the air|/presnt time the Air Line Pilots’ 
mail, and that statement seems to! Association is the only representa- 
carry a great deal of weight with|tive group in commercial aviation. 
the entire committee. There is a| We are not in a sense dictating any 
phase of commercial aviation which | of the policies to any of the op- 
I hope the committee will not lose | erators. 

'track of. I refer to the element of| We got along splendidly with 
safety, which is one of the princi-; most of them. We have no dis- 
pal things in which a pilot is inter-| (Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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agreements or arguments with 
them that have not been satisfac- 
torily settled, with the exception 
of Mr. Cord. At the present time 
he has a bunch of pilots which he 
locked out in Chicago. He started 
them to work on a plea of econ- 
omy, promising to give them an in- 
crease in salary after his company 
became a going concern. In other 
words, he asked them to accept a 
lower scale in the beginning, 40% 
lower than the average wage of 
pilots in other lines, with the 
understanding that when his con- 
cern had developed he would give 
an increase in pay. As a matter 
of fact, a bonus was offered, but I 
may say that the bonus was never 
paid. 

However, these are details of a 
dispute which I do not think the 
committee is interested in. But I 
can give the details of that dispute 
to you if you want them. 

The Chairman: Are the mem- 
bers of your association working 
only for Mr. Cord or do they work 
for other concerns? 

Mr. Ormsby: They represent 
about 75% of all the pilots work- 
ing in the country. 

The Chairman: For all concerns? 

Mr. Ormsby: For all concerns. 

No Other Troubles 

The Chairman: And you have 
no trouble with any other contrac- 
tor or anybody else in the indus- 
try? 

Mr. Ormsby: No, sir; we have 
no other trouble. Our interests are 
primarily the protection of the 
pilots. We want to avoid as much 
as possible having the industry put 
on a competitive basis that would 
be probably profitable enough and 
safe enough in eperating a bus line 
or a taxi service, but the element 
of service is so involved in com- 
mercial flying that the same prin- 
ciples do not apply without danger. 

Mr. Lamneck: How much ex- 
perience have you had as a pilot? 

Mr. Ormsby: I have been flying 
since 1919. 

The Chairman: May any pilot 
join your association? 

Mr. Ormsby: There are certain 
requirements. At the beginning of 
our association we merely required 
pilots to have been employed on a 
transport line. We did that be- 
cause we realized we would have 
to have unity in our own ranks. 
The best way to get that unity 
would be by restricting our mem- 
bership to pilots engaged in a com- 
mon endeavor. However, since that 
time we are expanding and issuing 
charters to pilots employed in other 
branches of commercial aviation. 

The Chairman: Is every member 
of your association authorized to 
fly with a transport license by the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Ormsby: Yes; our require- 
ments are géing to be more rigid 
than their regulations. We expect 
to develop a code of ethics that 
will be approved by some of the 
biggest insurance companies in the 
country. 

Mr. Sweeney: What percentage 
of the pilots are enrolled in your 
association? 

Mr. Ormsby: It is hard to say 
because the enrollment has been 
so rapid from day to day that we 
cannot determine that off hand. A 
reasonable estimate would be from 
75% to 90% of the pilots are en- 
rolled in our association. 

Mr. Sweeney: Is your associa- 
tion incorporated? 

Mr. Ormsby: No sir; it is not. 

Mr. Lamneck: How much ex- 
perience do you think a pilot ought 
to have? 

Mr. Ormsby: To fly a transport 
line? 

Mr. Lamneck: Before he is plac- 
ed in charge of one of these air 
mail planes? 

New Standards 

Mr. Ormsby: With regard to 
that it has been of great import- 
ance recently to the Department of 
Commerce. I think somebody said 
the Department of Commerce rules 
are not severe enough. I believe 
the Department of Commerce rea- 
lizes that because it has been work- 
ing for some time on what was 
first termed a certificate of com- 
petency. We have sent out circu- 
lars to all pilots in the country, to 
our members, asking their opinion 





about the qualifications of pilots 
who receive this certificate of com- 
petency. The general opinion is, 
although I have not the figures, 
that between 1,500 and 2,000 hours 
should be spent in the air before 
one flies a transport plane. We are 
studying that question quite thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. Lamneck: When this cer- 
tificate of competency is granted, 
is the pilot’s habits taken into con- 
sideration among other things? 

Mr. Ormsby: Yes. 

Mr. Lamneck: What about the 
mechanics. What with respect to} 
keeping the planes in condition? Is 
it necessary that one be a high 
grade or an ordinary mechanic to 
perform this work? 

Mr. Ormsby: It is necessary for 
him to have two years’ experience | 
on aircraft engines and other re-| 
quirements which I cannot recall. | 

The Chairman: Could your asso- | 





| 
ciation offer any suggestions as to} 


the safety requirements, exper- | 


ience, and soforth, that might be 
written into a bill? 
Mr. Ormsby: Yes. | 
The Chairman: Would you} 


please furnish them? 

Mr. Ormsby: Yes; but I cannot | 
do it right now. 

The Chairman: I mean before | 
we get ready to write the final bill. | 
Mr. Ormsby: I will be glad to do} 

To Furnish Bill 
The Chairman: We will be glad 
to have them. 

Mr. Hogg of Indiana. How many | 
members have you in your organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Ormsby: About four hund- 
red fifty. 

Mr. Hogg of Indiana: What are 
their average flying hours? 

Mr. Ormsby: Collectively? 

Mr. Hogg of Indiana: No; in- 


it. 


dividually. 
Mr. Ormsby: Individually it! 
varies between 2,000 and 7,000 


hours. There may be some who 
have less than that. 

Mr. Hogg of Indiana: Speaking 
in regard to the Cord Corporation, 
have you ever been employed by 
it as a pilot? 

Mr. Ormsby: No. 

Mr. Hogg of Indiana: Did you 
ever apply to them for work? 

Mr. Ormsby: No. 

Mr. Hogg of Indiana: Your ca-| 
pacity here is representing your| 
organization? 

Mr. Ormsby: I am here repre- | 
senting the Air Line Pilots. They | 
asked me to come here and see} 
whether the pilots could be of any | 
assistance in questions that might | 
arise. 

Mr. Hogg of Indiana: Are you} 
the president or the representative | 
of your organization? 

Mr. Ormsby: I have the position | 
of official representative. | 

Mr. Lamneck: Do you think that | 
the average flier engaged in this | 
sort of service about which we are | 
talking would be eligible or prac- | 
tical in the military service in the | 
event of war? Would he make a| 
good Army pilot? 

Military Reserve Membership 

Mr. Ormsby: I venture to say} 
that about 50% of our members, 
belong to the Military Reserve | 
units and that they have already | 
had military training and service | 
in war. | 

Mr. Lamneck: But these fellows | 


| Florida. 
jrun into big figures if you took 


| great extent. 


|most impossible. 
jis not in the sense of dictating to 


50% of them, in the service, hav- 
ing done that service for the gov- 
ernment, I would like to say that 
Mr. Cord has recently put out a 
statement that we are a bunch of 
reds and bolshevists. 

The Chairman: 
that? 

Mr. Ormsby: Absolutely. 

The Chairman: What I would 
like to find out is this: How much 
does it cost the government to edu- 
cate and put into the air a really 
finished pilot? What is the aver- 
age cost for such to the govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Ormsby: As I remember, it 
is said that it costs $30,000 or 
$40,000. 

Mr. Lamneck: Does that include 
the cost of the plane? 

Mr. Ormsby: I do not believe it 
includes the cost of the plane, 
plane upkeep, air stations, the 
staff necessary to conduct all the 


And you deny 


duties connected with a training} 


unit. 
Mr. Major. 


cover? 


What does that cost 


Instruction Cost Only 

Mr. Ormsby: Merely the cost of 
his instruction, his salary, and 
maintenance of the plane, such as 
fuel, ete. 

The Chairman: And the mainte- 
nance of stations? 

Mr. Ormsby: There would be an 
expenditure for planes alone. Let 
us take a station like Pensacola, 
There the expense would 


into consideration the cost of the 


|whole station and charged it up 
|against the cost of the pilots pro- 
| duced. 


Mr. Major: Does all this expense 


|come from the Government? 


Mr. Ormsby: 
ing, yes. 

The Chairman: 
further questions? 

Mr. Major: One of your primary 


In military train- 


Are there 


| purposes, if you do not do it now, 


is to get your organization in 
shape where you can fix a scale of 
wages, is it not? 

Mr. Ormsby. Not necessarily. 
We have not gone into that to any 
At the present time 
you probably will find that the rate 
paid a pilot, the variations in the 
cost of operation, make that al- 
Our association 


anybody. We hope to develop an 
entirely cooperative relationship 
between pilots and the executives 
of the various companies. We have 
a great many points that will be of 
value to them in the further de- 
velopment of their lines for econ- 
omy’s sake and for safety. 

Mr. Major: Briefly, what com- 
pensation do the pilots receive? 

Mr. Ormsby: On an average, it 


is $600.00 a month with the op-| 


erating lines. On Mr. Cord’s line 
on the West Coast pilots get 
$300.00. In Chicago they get from 
$350.00 to $375.00, or they did 
get that before they were reduced 
40%. 

Mr. Major: Do the pilots receive 


an increase according to their ex- | 
| perience or length of service? | 
| Mr. Ormsby: They did for the} 
first few months, but the new rates | 
of pay eliminated any such con-| 


sideration. 


The Chairman: Are there any 
further questions? (After 
pause). If not, we thank you for 


} 
| 
} 
| 


the witness. In order that we may 
get right down to the writing of 
the bill at the earliest moment, we 
will get this Cord controversy over. 
If any representative of the Cord 
Corporation is here, and he wants 
to be heard, this is the opportune 
time. 


Mr. Young: I desire to be heard. 


Mr. Young (Cord’s attorney) 
became very angry during my tes- 
timong and interrupted on several 
occasions, becoming quiet only 
after the Chairman had threatened 
to eject him from the room on fur- 
ther interruptions. Mr. Young’s 
testimony followed mine. 

.Testimony of the entire hearing 
will not be available for two or 
three weeks. When it is, I will en- 
deavor to get a copy of it for each 
member. Notes were taken on Mr. 
Young’s remarks; and that night a 
rebuttal was prepared and _ sub- 
mitted by Mr. Burford and myself. 

Pilots Praised 

A very significant point in the 
hearing was the fact that each op- 
erator appearing before the Com- 
mittee stated that they realized the 
value of the services of their pilot- 
ing personnel and that they had no 
arguments or disputes with them— 
each in his turn, stating what sal- 
aries the pilots were being paid; 
and, if this information was not 
given, the witness was asked what 
he paid his pilots and if there were 
any arguments or disputes with 
them. 

The testimony of Postmaster 
General Brown before the House 
Appropriations Committee was re- 
ferred to by Mr. Glover, and rec- 





| 


any ary to pilots was quite seriously 
| discussed by the members of the} 


ommended to each member of the 
Committee to be read. 


Minimum Paid 





The question of minimum sal- 


Committee. It was generally con- 
ceded that the minimum total wage 


|which pilots should receive should 


be about six hundred dollars 
($600) a month. During the dis- 
cussion, the question of whether 
the minimum wage, if set, would 
become the maximum was quite 
thoroughly discussed. Anticipating 
future difficulties and opposition in 
case a minimum scale were set, I 
avoided comment on this particu- 
lar question. 

There are a number of inter- 
wearing circumstances that have a 
very great political significance 
which determined the strategy used 
in our campaign against Cord. It 
will be impossible to discuss them 
sufficiently in detail to be en- 
lightening. All of our movements 
and actions were determined after 
careful consideration and intended 
to have a certain definite effect. 
That effect was apparent the day 
before the hearing closed. Late in 
the afternoon Mr. Cord and other 
members of his staff (a party of 





eight in all), who had intended 
|right along to appear before this 
| Committee, suddenly left Washing- 
| tion. 

; It might be well to say here 
that Representative McGrady of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was present through all these hear- 
|ings and was well supplied with in- 
|formation regarding Cord’s indus- 


a | trial interest which would have had 


| 


ja very unfavorable reaction. This 


who have had military training, by | Your statement and will expect you | and other circumstances which it 
| 


the time we have the next war, | 
they may be gone. I am thinking) 
of whether or not this training you | 
people are getting as airplane) 
pilots might qualify you to be mili- | 
tary pilots in case of emergency. 

Mr. Ormsby: No; we have taken | 
the question up with General Fec- | 
het. He had some plan of develop- | 
ing a military reserve where pilots | 
would be trained or kept in train- | 
ing. With reference to the value of | 
pilots I would like to point out at) 
this time that when a pilot is train- | 
ed the Government expends a cer- | 
tain amount of money on him, and, 
unless he is allowed to continue | 
flying, that training is lost, that | 
investment is lost. I would like to | 
say incidentally that there is an} 
enormous saving to the govern- | 
ment through pilots being employ- | 
ed on air lines, because if the) 
pilots employed on air lines were | 
in military service or a part of the | 
military unit, the cost to keep the | 
planes up, fuel them, and so forth, 
would be enormous. 


The pilots having been, at least | 


to offer some suggestions. 
Operators Established Wage 


Mr. Foss: I would like to ask a| 


question. 
Was this rate of wage establish- 


pilots? 


| 
Mr. Ormsby: It was established 


by the operators. They vary in 
their rates of pay for pilots for 
various reasons known to them- 
selves. There is no dispute so far 
as I know between the pilots and 
any operators, except Mr. Cord. 
The rate of pay the pilots receive 
represents at the present time quite 
a reduction in 18 months, due to 
the depression and other things. 
The pilots have taken these reduc- 
tions. 

Mr. Senders: I suppose the hu- 
man element enters into the train- 
ing; that one man might become a 
better flier with a thousand hours 
than somebody else with 3,000 
hours? 

Mr. Ormsby: Yes; that it true. 

The Chairman: If there are no 
further questions, we will excuse 


|ed by the operators or by the| 


would not be wise to print we be- 
lieve to be directly responsible for 
'Cord’s departure without appear- 
|ing before the Post Office and Post 
| Roads Committee to push his claim 
|for a mail contract. 

Many Details 

During all these activities, there 
were many, many details which it 
is impossible to give. Duke Skon- 
ing spent some time in Washington 
assisting me, as well as Jack Jack- 
son, Red Williams, and O. J. 
Brown and a number of the Lud- 
ington pilots. 

I think this whole affair is a 
splendid illustration of what a 
wonderfully successful future the 
Air Line Pilots’ Association has be- 
fore it. It is hard to realize how 
fortunate we have been so far in 
our Washington contacts. We have 
received recognition and considera- 
tion that other organizations have 
only accomplished after years and 
years of continued efforts. We 
have been highly complimented by 
men who have spent a life time in 
organization work. Our success is 





due not to any one individual, but 
to the coordinated efforts of all 
pilots, and principally to the sup- 
port which has been given to us by 
our affiliated organizations through 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Without those affiliations we would 
be as helpless as a new-born baby. 
I have never in all my life met a 
finer, more sincere and conscien- 
tious group of men than the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor legisla- 
tive representatives here. 


There are a number of very sig- 
nificant points which have become 
so apparent during these whole 
proceedings that I have made a 
special note of them and have for- 
mulated a plan which will be of 
great material assistance in fur- 
thering our organization. 


We have received such a favor- 
able reception that, in duty to our 
profession, to ourselves, to Con- 
gress and to the general public, it 
seems to me that we are duty 
bound to do everything in our 
power to perfect our Association 
in a way that will insure greater 
efficiency, higher standards and in- 
creased scheduled operations with 
safety. 

It should be apparent to every 
pilot as well as every operator in 
the country today that the piloting 
profession is urgently in need of a 
national association for protective 
purposes, if for no other reason. 

Operator’s Endorsement 

The operators were practically 
unanimous in their endorsemnt of 
our activities. Our arguments were 
more effective than theirs could 
have been, because, as pilots we 
approached the subject from the 
angle of safety in operation; 
whereas arguments along that line 
coming from the operators would 


| have to be discredited as sales talk 
|of a competitor. 


Congress is vitally interested in 
a more economic operation of air 
mail. They have been led to believe 
that the present air mail operators 
form a clique which practically 
eliminates competitive bidding. 
This belief to a certain extent is 
the result of complaints brought 
against the Post Office Department 
by Cord, Bowing, Baniff, and also 
because of influences which 
prompted Senate Resolution 48, 
an? unfavorable comment by the 
sea-train mail contracts, a subsidy 
relating to merchant marine serv- 
ice. 

The pilots were responsible for 
putting another light on the writ- 
ing of air-mail contracts and the 
danger that would result from al- 
lowing distinct competitive bidding. 
We have introduced for the first 
time one of the most dangerous 
elements in commercial aviation. I 
refer to Mental Hazard. I wish to 
emphasize this fact, if one pauses 
to realize that for years the Gov- 
ernment, both military and com- 
mercial, has rapidly supervised and 
enforced the physical qualifications 
of the pilots without materially 
cutting down the percentage of ac- 
cidents charged against pilot error, 
one will be forced to admit that 
these accidents must be due, in no 
small degree, to other causes. But 
this is getting into another subject, 
the discussion of which space and 
time will not permit. Just think 
over this Mental Hazard as an ele- 
ment that has not been sufficiently 
considered. It is up to us to def- 
initely establish its importance. 

I sincerely hope that the pilots 
will not get the impression that 
this fight is ended, for it has only 
begun. Cord is not our only 
enemy. We have still to consider 
the question of protective legisia- 
tion and the problem of anticipat- 
ing where and what our next op- 
position will be. We must con- 
centrate on perfecting the unity of 
our Association by making every 
member an active member, by for- 
mulating well-thought-out and sys- 
tematically arranged organization 
plans and push those plans to a 
speedy completion. 

There has never been an organi- 
zation in such a brief period of 
time that has accomplished what 
we have accomplished, and cer- 
tainly none that can serve as use- 
ful and constructive a cause as 
ours. Working these problems out 
in: detail is going to be a job. 
Patience, cooperation and willing- 
ness on the part of each member 
to do his part, is going to be ab- 





solutely essential. 
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